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A B5 IB ACT 

As a centra] feature of China's current domestic 
policy* rural resettlement ia considered a vital strategy for 
combating revisionism, consolidating the proletariat dictatorship f 
restricting bourgeois rights* narrowing differences, strengthening 
the countryside r and promoting agricultural development. Since rural 
China has suffered from excessive urban migration, rusticated youth 
are perceived as the catalytic agents Deeded to transform the 
countryside and agriculture. Avoiding the collectivization of the 
19S8 Commune Movement* rural peasants migrated to the cities vhere 
excessive natural increase, the search for a production breakthrough 
(the Great Leap Forward) 9 and the Sine-Soviet split were causing 
severe food and inf rastructural problems, Consequently 9 in the early 
sixties* some 20 million people vers transferred to the countryside, 
and in 1963 r the government officially decided to stabilise China f s 
urban population at 10 million, The result of insufficient numbers of 
youth in rural areas with appropriate training for rural employment , 
the Cultural devolution of the sixties revolutionized education in 
China by emphasizing practical skills and agricultural orientations 
at the expense of inteilectualls® , Therefore, the policy cf 
rusticating the youth constitutes the core of Chinese economic 
development, and its success will depend upon whether or not Chinese 
youth remain in the countryside* (JC) 
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I me a city ycuth from head to toe, 
thirgs on the farm, I just didn't know 
out the pennant a still gave me a big«»'Hello" , 
before I bad even learnt to wield a hoal 

After ton months I wasn't the same, 
leaving with much more than I came, 
X had filled in xhe gaps in my education, 
' .id len-ri thn irV labour that 
moulds the nation, 
So, its !)•(••<•: to the big city once more, 
I'm an intellocutal youth who now 
knowe the score* 

Song by Li faag in Peking Review 1539* 6, 



gener al In treduc tlo n 

Any analysis in depth of China's economic development {situation demands 
attention to the problems of youth, since they are the seedbed that nourishes 
agricultural talent and the future generation of farmers, Close inspection 
of Charm's youth policy finds that it Is at the centre of a socio-political 
controversy* The economic scape of the youth policy its also important. The 
investigator however, is confronted with mn array of developments which 
does not fill one with much joy largely because developments taking place 
are not only radical hut necessarily complex and changeable on a vast scale, 

Behind the hallowed walls of the universities and agricultural colleges 
since the Chinese Cultural Revolution has been almost unbelievable chaos, 
One learns for instance of the turnabout in teaching and attitudes towards 
professors, that tenure, pay, career structure, etc, and disciplinary 
studies are all thrown" out of the window to de-4litize the system "and bring 
teaching closer to the needs of the masses'. This is the generational 
conflict, well known elsewhere, brought forth in the extreue. This is the 
best publicized version of the trans format ion of teaching in China, but the 
whole situation is essentially more complex than mere radical violence, This 
transformation is not a total rejection of the old agricultural education 
system. In fact, there has been much effort to preserve some of the best ■ 
efforts China has traditionally had to offer the world in this respect. In 
essence, the changes are supposed to he designed to reach the peasant farmer 
in a mere effective' way and particularly to gat research and extension workers 
to actually assist farmers in their work and lives. 

An incident related in Chinese Youth <1) some time ago put It this way 
concerning the relationship between the peasants and cadres: 

"When a farmer finally screwed up enough courage to actually contact 
one of the cadres, he invariably left the discussion more confused and 
disillusioned than when he arrived, feeling in, his heart that, perhaps 
he could have spent his day better employed cleaning out the manure from 
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the pigety* A't leact then he would hive got that jci'o aor_2 rather than 
still have it waiting nvor until tomorrow* 11 

Hao Ts'S-tung has said that research must be brought, elrser to the reeds 
of the masses, (Ti) and a 0re#*c deal of build-up in the Chinese pr^ds ha^ been 
given to the need fcr bringing undors blinding closer to the peasants* China 
has faced for some tirno all of the classic problems of the West and Japan 
in this roLpmc - a draining of rural resource 5 s and rural -urban migration. 
In the course of ind.rutrir.li nation in the West and eleiwhere, peasants 
migrated to the cities In large numbers to take up industrial and iertia^y 
sector jobs, causing a gradual decline in the rurrl population arid striving 
the countryside of e ^ec^fisrury talents for its future Giirv.nl 
Conscious of this historical experience, many developing cot^.trioc drafted 
ambitious piano in the hope thpt industrialization would c/b;--_, rh increasing 
numbers of migrants * thus solving the combined problems of rneriployarf and 
surplus labour- Contrary to expectations, many less developed countries are 
* now experiencing a growing level of urban unemployment in spity of significant 

rises in industrial output and ON? 

The high rate of rural to urban migration which h*?s been taking place 
in loss developed countries has r.lso hr.d a long history in Chins: the 
traditional spying; "to go to the city to become a Mandarin 15 typifies this 
problem. Many peasants migrate not so much because of the jobs awaiting them,., 
but because the city is viewed as a refuge from the rurp.l poverty trap and 
they are in most cases willing to endure the worst effects of urbanisation, 
slums, shanty towns, disease, destitution, crime, etc* on the expectation of 
acme future good * especially better education and opportunities for their 
children, N^vpr th el e ss 3 third world urbanisation is at once a cause and 
effect of underdevelopment* Many less developed countries become trapped 
in the vicious circle of urbanization/population which retards economic 
development (5). Urban unemployment arises because the supply of urban 
labour far exceeds the capacity of the urban industrial sector to generate 
new jobs* For instance, in the period 19^9-1961 China *s urban population 
grew at the rate of k*6 per cent* a year f while industrial employment grew 
by less than 3 per cent* At the same time, the development of the rural 
sector stagnated, starved of the necessary talent to modernize, this in 
turn made the government less willing to invest in such a poorly responsive 
population* 

Experience of the Great Leap Forward (1958), for instance, also showed 
that c ho **apid big-push effect by the, development of industrial enclaves 
did not by itself provide the impetus for self-sustaining development, In 
a predominantly agricultural economy such as China's* beset as it ia with 
rapid population growth, poor infrastructure and lack of talent , self- 
sustained economic development requires integrated rural development 
alongside and in partnership with industry* This has now become a major 
policy objective of the Chinese government. Rural development requires 
the injection not only of cash one" industrial inputs, but a wide range of 
technical skills as well as a new generation of farmers backed by education^ 
health and other rural services. 

This is of course easier said than done* In the words of the popular 
song, just how do you keep 'em down on the farm? China's answer to this 
problem has been a massive re -ordering of its rural social policy especially 
in the area of youth cuid education which, when taken into conjunction with 
its aims of self-ismffieieney, decentralization and emulation of the Taehai 
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Brigade typo of farm model, will be the basic form of future rural development* 
I propose to examine aspects of this policy towards youth in the short time 
available here* 

Obviously to outsiders looking in on China, the fiesettiement Policy 
( xiaf ang ) , literally 'downward transfer', with all its, controversial aspects, 
is the most intriguing, and this forms thy core of this discussion later f 
but in fact youth policy in China is concerned with, the broad problems facing 
youth in any developing economy: aspirations, attitudes, Job satisfaction, 
educational attainment and generational aspects, Rural youth, in any case, 
is a rather loose subject, moaning different things to different countries. 
And youth itself c ?,n bo defined and examined in several ways,, T distinguish 
four basic definitions, according to: 

(1) formal organisation - members of youth leagued, unions, etc.; 

(2) environment i.e. all those living in the countryside regardless 
of membership of organisation or professional occupation; 

(3) professional occupation - i.e. apprentices or farm beys; and 
(k) those who belong to a prospective peasant or working class? 

Each definition ha. its own particular problems. 

The difficulty in defining youth is twofold: 
What rire the differences between urban and rural youth? and 
When does youth begin and end? 
With regard to the latter, China has conveniently defined youth as all those 
"between the ages of 15 and 25 regardless of class, training or occupation 11 (6)* 
Contrast this with an FAD working group study (7) which arrived at a definition 
Of age grades stretching from 9-12 years to 25-30 years* However, rural 
sociologists tend to agree that youth is that period in life when all the 
most vital decisions for one's future have to be made. Hence, in China the 
political nature of this decision-making period in an individual's life 
receives the highest priority "youth is an important period of intellectual 
and political as well as* physical growth . * . people should spend most of 
their energy at this crucial period in their lifes on study, political' 
ideology and work, thus laying the foundations for success in later life" (8). 

Youth orgEtnigation; ? 

These are for character moulding, decision mrking and political 
orientation* The main ones are as follows: 
(1) Croches/Nur series 

Children are admitted to creches, ziureerios, kindergarten etc* at 
the age' of 18 months onwards until time for primary school. This 
period is a basic one for instilling social consciousness and "feeling 
of patriotism. Children are encouraged in work and play to participate 
in meaningful art and drama albeit at & low level which tends to 
reflect the collective spirit. 
(23 Youth League 

In the 1965 People's Handbook the Youth league was the. second 
organisation listed, coming immediately after the Communist Party 
itself. - Headed by a First Secretary, it had a secretariat 
consisting of 8 members, a standing committee of 29, and a central 
committee of 178 members. The 1953 Constitution stated that the 
Youth League was the 'reserve force 1 of the party. There were 
provincial, municipal and district committees and a network of 



branches in industry, villages and universities. Membership is open 
to both saxes between ages of 15 and 25s An interesting feature is the 
fact that older people still retain membership rights f often occupying 
leading positions. Estimated membership is between 25**3G million. It 
is an urban based organization* 

In April 196^ Youth Daily complained that loss than 13 per cent, of 
rural youth were members. And some 10 per cent, of brigades didn't 
have a single member] During 19&5 and I966 greater efforts for rural 
recruitment were reported both in Youth Daily and Chinese Youth * 
Emphasis was placed on recruitment of youth from remote, backward 
areas* 

In addition to the aims stated in the Constitution that the Youtr 
League is n reserve of Chinese Communist Party (CCP), the League rlso 
plays a role; in the model building approach to moral and political 
education with imitation plus self-criticism (the mirror technique of 
micro-teaching)* Since the Cultural devolution more emphasis has been 
placed on aiding agriculture and village renewal* 

(J) Youx i ff Pi oncers 

Closely linked with the Youth League, the pioneers first appeared in 

as the Children's Corps of China* In June 1953 it was established 
as the Young Pioneers, based on Red Army traditions in liberated rural 
bases* Emphasis was on sociability, motivation towards free-e^preosion 
and teaching of simple skills* But the pioneers also played a tactical 
role by acting as guides and messengers to the Red Army* 

No historical picture of this period in complete without the village 
children's squad armed with red tasselled spears and red scarves marching 
in order and singing of the future liberation of their country. They 
were the eyes and ears of the army or militia. In June 1955 7 million 
members were reported \and the aims had been modified to serving the- 
collective. By 1962 there were some 50 million youths as members. 
All children between ages of 9 and 15 ore eligible * The simple leader- 
ship training is based on a three tier hierarchy of seven to thirteen 
members formed into a group, a two to five group forming a team^ snd 
two or more teams a brigads. 

The Youtti Ltosu^ prides leadership but also to a limited extent 
the pool of primary school teachers. The Pioneers adopt the type of 
ritual and ceremony most children enjoy - adoption of a flag, a special 
salute etc* as well as secret signs to a gang howl or cry. Be ready to 
struggle for the communist cause", to which the reply is * "Ever ready 11 . 
The main activities centre around play with responsibility* disciplined 
habits, patriotism and elementary skills* Also bob-a-job community 
type involvement | collecting litter, cutting grass, and scrap collection. 

^4) All China Youth Federation 

This all-embracing group aims at strengthening youth solidarity. 
It is a union of all youth groups, arranged in chapters along the 
lines of a US type fraternity. It holds an annual congress and seeks 
to unite youth everywhere and provide a forum for youth problems of 
all klnca. 
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(5) Bed Guards 

This organization is now well known outside China* It was formed at the 
height of the Cultural Revolution in 1Q66 f and tended to eclipse? both 
the Youth League find the Young Pioneers* Some confusion appears when 
referring to the Rod Guards as if it were a single organisation. 
Although official existence was acknowledged in para 9 of the CC COP 
decision on the Cultural Revolution, 8 August 1966, when the party 
welcomed them as 'something now and of groat historic importance ' , 
tho Guards never had any formal constitution or meaning* Outwardly, 
at least 1 they appeared much the same as any other organisation at 
- that time except that they adopted the uniform of the People's 
Liberation Army (FLA), red armband, the obligatary copy of the Rod 
Book, and the endless chanting of slogans* Significant differeneos f 
however, existed both in organisation and methods up and down the 
country some, notably in Peking, were determined and effective 
opponents and critics of the government! well organised and centrally 
led, whilst others played a totally disruptive role and rem into 
trouble with their local administrations and peasants* 

When the movement spread to the factories and farms, some were 
even able to influence managerial decisions and their influence on 
the management system was profound for a timet Others found 
themselves continually in conflict locally and nationally. In 
Shanghai , at the height of the CR, up to 8 groups vidd with each 
other at one time. As the CR developed, attempts were made within and 
without to bring all organisation under one command - the so-called 
Red Guard Congress was one such attempt m Peking, during February 19&7- 
But this period tended to coincide with the heyday of the movement 
and from that time on the groups lost power and declined in importance* 
Opinion tended to harden against youth leadership and youth generally 
throughout this period amongst sections of government and industry and 
finally the nrmy had to slip in and break up more disruptive bands ? 
placing them on remote farms* The student body generally was found 
incapable of responsibility and the role of peasants begem to be 
consolidated. Less emphasis on youth and more on experience became 
the order of the day* Resettlement of youth then was stepped up to 
re^vitali so rural areas, many of which had suffered from the Cultural 
devolution* 

literature Review 

For the most part, descriptions of the life and times of rural youth 
in China are hidden in the descriptions and political analyses of 
agriculture and rural policy in general* Jfeterial in the 

journals Chinese Youth , Youth Daily etc* is almost all political orientated, 
dealing very little with the problems said to be confronting youth else- 
where in the world, and the more relevant problems of Chinese 
youth are hardly touched on in the daily press, unless dealing with aspects 
of the resettlement campaign or progress in youth clubs* Hence, the 
problems coming under the heading "behaviour and orientation problems of 
rural youth", the subject of a lengthy study containing 201 references in 
Yugoslavia and published in 1975 in Socioloftija Sela (9)1 hardly wise 
for discussion in China, although we must assume that problems of growing 
up are no less acute there than in Yugoslavia and elsewhere* 

We have also for instance, many instances in Soviet literature 
dealing with youth along the following lines, all published recently % 
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•the general attitude of youth to rural life*, 'the influence of youth on th© 
rural "milieu 1 , 'problems of social mobility 1 f and 'the problem of migration 
of youth from agriculture into industry 1 * Outside the Soviet Union rural 
youth problems r,rc now considered on important policy area v/iihin the whole 
field of rural development. For investigations on rural youth at single 
village level, a few examples may he taken from early editions of Chinese 
Youth and People's Daily, v/here statements have been made about aspirations, 
motivations and sol /"-image a of youths In most cases, these earlier articles 
have pointed out the disadvantages confronting rural youth, i#e* low socio- 
economic status comprirGd with urbrjci youth, lower educational attainment and 
the lower aspirations of rural youth compared with city youth generally* Thus 
tho widely accepted Chinese communist hypothesis that the rural way of life 
is superior to the urban life, from the standpoint of personality development, 
has been challenged* This could not be accepted officially since the idea 
fostered at the highest government level has been "to go to the countryside 
is n splendid thing" * a typical slogan of the Cultural Revolution, Although 
moral questions have boon raised throughout this period and problems of 
marriage i especially "do furred marriage", as a means of lowering the birth 
rate has boon discussed* In on article dealing with living standards and 
moral standards in Youth Daily in 1962 Wang ch'e commented* * • "While the 
moral rules of society "are" determined by the economic system and the interests 
of the predominant class , * - A person's moral position is determined by 
his environment. Morals cannot be viewed in isolation but is an integral part 
of formation and training. We must show concern for youth's living standards 
on the one hand mid stop up ideological and political education on the other* * 
Parents munt understand that mors Is are an integral part of education for 
national construction Wo should ircroass our fcense of responsibility in this 
respect, seek to improve, methods of education and see that children are 
willing" to accept the correct views of parents and that family education 
plays its due part in national construction". (10) During the Cultural 
Revolution a heavy political content clouded the real issues of rural youth 
in China* 

■ 

The Revolution i n Education 

1 now wish to consider the developments in the educational and 
Occupational spheres* TMs flainly concerns educational and training changes 
and occupational choice . The farmer involves the so-called ''revolution in 
education" at all levels and what influence this has on the future demands 
of agriculture* The radical changes brought about in the middle sixties 
were largely as a result of tho hypothesis that the proportion of peasant 
families' 1 children leaving framing altogether * n to leave agriculture for 
the town" - was directly related to the level and type of education received f 
and the lack of suitable conditions in rural areas* Even if peasants' sons 
lived in areas with a high educational opportunity, it was then doubly 
certain that the sons would not choose farming as a career* Accounts of 
these conditions in the Chinese press are often contradictory but by the 
middle sixties ?n active campaign was being waged amongst educated farm 
youth to "lock upon farming v/ith resolution "and joy 11 , and to make the 
eountryside take on a new meaning (10)* Pressure was brought to bear for 
the first time for educated farm youth to return to their village© after 
a period of education, and the press began to be filled with accounts of 
disgruntlement and dissatisfaction ( 12) * 

Articles in China Youth at this tim tended to reflect a rosy picture 
of the countryside, not entirely based on fact* Glossy journals such as 
China Piotor iol and China R&c onstruc t a pictured healthy, strong youths 
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helping with the harvest f in a busy vibrant countryside, and young farm boys 
were hold to be ths optimum type of recruit for the Peoples' Liberation Ayniy* 
However, other surveys on the state of health of rural youth at this time 
have provided a different picture for political ideologists* Chinese rural 
youth, contrary to official opinion, were found to have handicapped and less 
well nourished groups and had more serious illnesses than urban youth* Diseases 
found to be rife in rice regions were Billiarsia und Filnrasis and public health 
programmes were given priority after I960, A complete snail eradication 
programme aimed at combating endemic snail fever and other diseases* 

With regard to the second category of n barges, i*e* occupational choice, 
in China, following the chrmges referred to earlier, this was concerned with 
two major problems* How to resettle educated youths. in the right job in rural 
areas in preference to the city, and how to guide those who migrate into 
respective rural employment and the placement of surplus urban youth in farm 
employment. The question now arises i 'What place does choice have in this 
situation? 1 In the effort to modernise agriculture and provide rural areas 
with the necessary skills fur this modernization process, a major task of the 
central government has been to get enough suitable recruits to work in 
agriculture* This letter problem has been most acute in the most backward 
areas of the economy* Alas, from the youths' point of view, remote rural 
areas are not the most attractive areas of the country to further one 1 © 
ambitions* Naturally, may articles on youth have tackled this point i,e* 
the lack of cwoor opportunities in the countryside* A slogan campaign, vae 
first conducted in 19§2 and intensified in 1966 to combat the undesirable 
tendency to put one's own desires before those of the collective. So we get 
such repeated phrases as M to farm for the revolution 11 , "to go to the countryside 
is a fine thing" , mid to "look on farming with glory and joy"* Up until the 
beginning of the seventies, although a lorge proportion of China's population 
was engaged in backward agriculture, only 3 very small proportion of youth 
were opting for agriculture of their own free will* Old traditions die hard 
and it seems the peasants themselves were advising sons to take up commerce in 
preference to farming (1*0* t 

Resettlement 

Now, if we accept, as meet authorities do, that migration has a 
selective effect in that it uproots the more intelligent and receptive member© 
of the population, and also that the bulk of China's population is under 
twenty-years of age," events following the commune movement in 1958 meant that 
China's rural economy was slowly being drained of its best talent* From the 
Communist 'Party # s point of view something had to be done and done quickly to 
stem the' flow, A process of reverse migration or "back to the land" movement 
seemed the most expedient method* After all, we have some evidence of the 
success of this kind of movement in Meiji Japan and in the USA with the land 
grant movement in between the wars, and certain movements in Europe and 
elsewhere* However, the scale of China's movement in this respect makes it 
unique. One point that should be clarified at this point is that the rustication 
of youth movement ( xiaximng^shanKshan - "dawn to the Villages and up to the 
hills movement) is connected with but distinct from the xiafanp; or^dowriKard 
transfer 11 movement , or decentralization of personnel referred to earlier. This 
latter system is a blanket term covering the transfer ^f all intellectuals at 
all levels regardless of age to the countryside for a single or recurring 
period of their working life, generally reckoned at at least a month a year, 
or for a three month stretch in some cases such as students, teachers srid 
intellectuals. The emphasis is on "manual labour in order to remould the 
personality"^ 15) The former "down to the villages" is a rustication 
movement aimed specif i-cally at youth with the emphasis on permanent settlement 
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"for one's natural life". There seems to be ecme confusion on this point, 
even within China itself, even at the present time, and great numbers of 
youth have escaped or attended largely because they did not realise it vim 
"for life"* The terminology reflects this division between the two forms of 
settlement. The xia'xiang movement talks of "putting down rents" (luoho) 
and youths being "inserted* 1 (ehadiu) into the villages (16)* Contrast this 
with the equally evocative terminology of xiafmig. Those "decentralized" 
go to the countryside to "squat" (dundian) "to observe , learn and return 
refreshed 11 * (1?) The target population of both programmes is still, 
however! youth* 

Because rural &reas provide the widest arena where [youth] can 
contribute to resources* What should they do there? (1) they are required 
to take part in labour re-inforcing the front line of Agricultural production; 
(2) they are required to delve into agricultural technique! (3) they should 
study experience gained in the management and operation of collective 
production and explore further the lev; a governing the country way of life; 
(k) they should also make a success of cultural * educational and public health 
work in the countryside, and fitfully play an active role in the mechanization 
of agriculture (18). The countryside is a place where youth can fulfill their 
activities best where "An i n exhau s t abl e supply of natural riches is waiting 
out there for them to explore* s .Many fair-minded and capable persons are 
required to do work as team leaders, accountant^! storekeepers and technicians 
at various levalc* How con it be said that one cannot make any thing out of 
formin g* . * t hat it has no "future? With a fervent love for the uountrysTde 
we can surely emerge with outstanding achievements' 1 (19)# 

Youth can be divided up thus: (1) middle school leavers; (2) graduates 
of universities end colleges of agriculture and other tertiary level institu- 
tions; (3) urban unemployed youth; (4) young cadres whose skills are 
surplus to industrial needs; (5) dissident youth; and (6) certain members 
of youth organizations. In theory at least, the voluntary nature of this 
arrangement is stressed* In practices however, an appeal to individual youth 
altruism is backed by pressure, "struggle by reasoning 11 . Other reports 
indicate that family livelihood may be threatened, i*e # by lose of food 
rations or job restrictions, etc* Estimates of actual numbers re-deployed 
under rustication vary* A figure of 40 million since the project began was 
given by the deputy Minister of Agriculture in 1964 (20), The basic criteria 
for youth participation in the re-settloraent campaign has changed little 
since first conceived by Mao as early as the Kisngsi period (193O)* The 
total number sent to rural areas in 1975 was given as 2 million (21)* This 
figure was considered "higher than recent years" (22)* However, the record 
year may have been in 1969 when the Army "redeployed" large numbers of 
Red Guards in the countryside after the Cultural Revolution had blown its 
full course* Usually, one child per household is permitted to remain at 
home but others are now expected to fulfil their countryside service. In 
197*4, in order to ccubat the changes being made by parents that the system 
was "inhuman" f an innovation called the chuchow model was established (23). 
This followed a pattern set in chuchow whereby a link was established 
between recipient communes on the one hand, and donor families, schools 
and factories on the other. Parents were encouraged to play a mere active 
role in resettlement and re-settled youths obtained a subsidy payment for 
the first year or two to alleviate domestic upheavals. Regular visits 
art now a port of the programme and a recent report also indicated that 
local marriages have been arranged and youths are allowed to bring parents 
where possible to avoid break up of families (24). A further development 



in 1975 was reported from Kiangsi province whore e.fter consultation with 
rusticated youth and peasants in recipient villages the local administration 
concluded that ,f a widely dispersed programme for youth mm inappropriate 
and it would be better in future to have more relative concentration' 1 . Tho 
result was that "special youth teams 11 and so called "youth farms 11 were 
established where young people were able to work together in their own 
environment thus causing less generational conflict in tho settlement areas 
(25). 

Historical Basis 

The back to the land movement is not unique either in China or elsewhere. 
It is the scale of the programme which is significant • China is attempting 
to do in one giant step what other countries have regarded as essentially 
a long-ter^i goal. In late Imperial China for instance, a significant propor- 
tion of the socio-political elite, imperial degree holders and bureaucrats 
came from the landed gentry* The literati who passed the low level examination 
proceeded to the province and, if successful, went on to the imperial capital 
to participate in the imperial civil service uxnms. Those who failed, or 
failed to obtain a post, returned to their villages- Even the successful 
candidates would eventually return to their ancestral heme on retirement. 
In the ancestral lands these scholars an:l retired bureau era ts made up the 
local elite and brought the necessary expertise to the countryside* It was 
the geographical distribution of these elites which was uneven and thus led 
to degeneration of rural communities. 

Fei Hsiao-tung, for instance, has described a cyclical pattern of the 
distribution of elites in China which would account far the viability of 
China 1 s late imperial countryside* In his opinion, the socio-economic 
profile of rural China often dravm by observers of a parasitic elite living 
off the surplus farm economy is wrong (26) * _ No doubt there were abuses but 
by and large the traditional countryside benefited from the two-way shift 
of expertise* During the Nationalist period this pat torn ceased to function 
properly* The more prosperous and ambitious youth gravitated to the treaty 
ports or even worse, emigrated to receive their education in an entirely 
different environment. Those who did eventually return brought a completely 
new life style, by and large incompatible with tho Chinese r ral tradition. 
Under such conditions, the urban environment become more attractive to 
youth, and the rural-urban exodus became an established feature of modern 
China. As early as 1920 Mao was said to be seeking a regeneration of the 
countryside by inducing young intellectuals to stay and spark off the 
necessary modernization (27)* This return, if you like to a traditional 
solution to a modern dilemma, fits in well with many current policies 
in Chinese communist society,, 

Urbanisation , * '\r 

China has experienced excessive urbanization in the past 20 years in 
absolute if not relative terms (see app* 1*)* The trend and the scope of 
urbanigation are unmistakable. Between 19^9 and 1957, while the total 
population approx. increased 18 per cent* and the rural population 14 per 
cent.* urban population grew' by almost 60 per cent* The result was that 
the proportion of the urban population in the total population rose in 
I95O to 14 per cent* in 1955. Two ! factors accounted" for this (1) natural 
increase in the urban areas; and (2) ' rural-urban migration. In the 1950s 
the nrtural growth rate in urban areas was higher than in rural areas, due 
to lower urban mortality rates, also large numbers of farmers migrated to 
urban areas. Higher wages, • labour insurance, and health services 
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were offered in urban areas. 

In spite of all efforts to promote resettlement, we still read of 
accounts" in the Chinese press which present a gloomy picture of the actual 
performance. Still a serious problem, judging from the constant exhortations, 
is the lack of youthful enthusiasm. There has been a gradual drifting back 
of youths to the cities and cases are even cited whore this has been actively 
encouraged by some industries starved of skilled labour. The Canton local 
administration openly criticised some factories for unauthorised recruitineiw 
of rusticated youth in the province in 1975. In other provinces there aave 
also been accounts of rusticated youth finding work in nearby towns. The 
tradition in China of parents passing on their jobs to children on retirement 
has also offered a loophole to some youths to take u P urban employment again. 
Higher education does not provide exemption only deferrment since intellectual 
youth are assigned to rural areas upon graduation. 



Conclusi on an d Surai-mry 

Resettlement is now a central feature of current rural policy. The 
programme is considered to be of "far reaching signific-mce for combating 
revisionism, consolidating the dictatorship of the preletarxat, restricting 
bourgeois rights and for gradually narrowing the 'three great differences 
for strengthening the countryside and promoting the development of agriculture 
(29). Rusticated youth are, therefore, catalytic agents of the transf ormntion 
of agriculture. China is thus determined to stabilize its urban population 
and to re-vitalize the rural sector. The method is both controversial ana 
necessary in view of structural inhalanees in China's historical development. 
China experienced rapid urbanization since the 1920s in absolute if not 
relative terms. Between 1950 and I960 white total population increased by 
about 18 per coat, and the rural population at per cent., the urbm populnt 
crew at a massive 60 per cent. This may be attributed to two major I actors, 
natural increase and rural to urban migration, The natural growth rate was 
higher than in rural areas. The establishment of the Commune movement m 
1o§8 caused many peasants to leave for the cities to avoid collectivization* 
This together with China's search for a big break-through an production, 
known as the Great Leap Forward (GLF), caused severe food and infrastructure! 
problems especially in the cities. A scries of bad harvests and poor 
weather at tbis time continued until 1961. The experience of the so-called 
"three bitter years" was also exacerbated by the Sino-Soviet split and 
withdrawal of Soviet aid, Within o short space of time m 1961 some 
20 minion persons were "trensferred" to the countryside and m 19&3 \J» _ 
the government officially decided to stabilize China's urban population at 
around 10 million (3D. China's young population continued to grow by 
about 2-3 million annually. This continued to create a reservoir of urban 
unemployment, Itono*, the oBmpaign to rusticate graduated youth and other 
categories of youth to the countryside in the 1960s, 

The impact of the Cultural Revolution in the mid sixties was felt 
mainly in the field of education. Not only was China not getting sufficient 
youth in rural employment but she was not getting youth of the right 
training. In 196? Mao Tse-tung issued the now famous Nay 7th Directive, 
This was aimed at intellectuals generally but also for students. While 
their main task was to study, they should in addition to their studies learn 
other things, that is, in^r.trial work, farming and military affairs. The 
period of schooling was to be shortened, education revolutionized, end the 
domination of schools by intellectuals was not allowed to continue (32). 
On June 13, China decided to change the old system of holding entrance 
examinations for the enrolment of students in agricultural collegea. <m& 
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deaiiton wafi eoinc>uftc«4 in a Mfciee issued by the CCp Central Commit tee a»d 
the st&te Cornell. ♦ Cn June l8 f ttio locale's Daily carried ^ idatoiieaLL 
entitifd "COTr? Qvi -the Cultural Kevclu ticm Thoroughly *aad ^r^eiorn the 
Educatioraal S^ret^m Completely" *wifeli a^ferenc^ mad# to this an^ou^oesnerxt £35)* 
On August 8* the ''Decieioii of tie CCS 1 £?ent5ral Cowrnittei Coacerniing the- 
Great Ptoie *ernnrx Cultural Rev p Dl^fcio2l ,, waa adopted at the 1 Ufc* Plenum of 
the 8*h CCp Central Coniniitte^ h^ld in Peking from August 1 than ugh 12. Article 
10 on - educational r<? form of ihtm l6*Iotrt Decision was c one t*rr>ed with 
orientating students towards ag^ieuil-tujre mid worMng in the e^un-tryside. 
The period seixGQling was £h^t^ne<U Courses w© fewer §ndi better, The 
torching material wa^ thoroughly tra^sf orcoed i in some csuis be^iWii^E with 
simplifying oonipILiQ&ted material. Ehs role of the peasajits tWmselws as 
teaches wa^ stressed* - 

The remits of -these re forms h^o teen atrengthened by ernphasi s on 
dec en t?tttf~iz ^ti on of industry aad seli^uffioifncy. ^gricul tujrol ec^oa-ticn 
and r^es*rcft is rxov; supposed to he o^ic?nt^ted to local conditions pjnd the 
baokwe^A mTaX arsons now benefit not orxly from Improved health and jSGsrvicos 
but al^o frpni w blood in t^i fo^ra cf a youag, active p€pu4atio£i. Gbina's 

youth policy la, th^iefore, at th^ Dcr© of economic dtvalopine^t generally 

and twe jsucce^ a? failure of tliP pcliey will depend very largely in future <pn 

if Chi^ Can effectively kc^p bw yoiatft. ,! dovm on the ftirm 11 * 
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A5PENDIX I. 

URBAN POPtJlATION GROWTH IN CHIM 
1950 - 1960 
(in tens of thousands) 



Year 


Total 


Urban 


Per cent, 


Rural 


Per cent. 




Pop, 


Pop,* 




. Pop, 




1950 


55,196 


6,169 


11.1 


49,027 


88,9 ■ 


1955 


61,465 


8,285 


I5.5 


53|180 


86,5 


I960 


65,400 


io,ko 


15.0 


55,500 


85.5 



Bourses: Statistical Work Bulletin , Peking 1957, 11 t 2^-25 

Mrd, J*B* Population faLloyjabd demogF^Me^ prospects is 
the People's Bepublie of China* Ini Peopl# ? s Republic of 
Chinas an economic assessment* Washingtexi s D.C., US/4 1973, 



Defined as city and total popiilation of over 2000 pop* 

It does not iaolude rural inhrtltante living in metropolitan 

areas* 



1* 

APPBfDIX II, 



G10SSABY * 



xiafapg ; lit* l doTOward transfer f trass fer to a lower level* A movement 
to transfer intellectuals to rural areas* This represents Chinm's 
application of Marx's principles of the elimenation of differences between 
mental and manual labour. Every responsible person is expected to 
spend at least part of their working l» the coxintry^jde in this way* 

xiaxiang litl ,f down to the oo\lnt^ysidi ,, re-settlement of youth In rural 
areas. The full term is "xxaxioiig shangshan* 1 down to the villages Mid 
up to the hills. This is a direct form of resettlement and applies 
mainly to youth, 

dundlnn "to squat 11 liti "to mqytat at a point 11 . To get down and observe 
and discuss at gross roots level* This ia it reference to intellectuals 
going to work at the basic level to acquaint themselvss with aotual farm 
conditions* • 

ganbu cadre* fin individual holding a responsible position in the party . 
government or agriculture etc* 

Taehai model . A brigade in Shan si province which came to the forefront 
in 19& as a result of the members 1 p^raiitanoe in raising productivity 
in the face of many obstacles. The brigade practices self-sufficiency 
and a new tf democratic" system of rifHunerfttlon. Under this system quotas 
and piece work rates ha^/e been dropped in favour of evaluating work* 
points according to: (1) labour attitude; (2) degree of skill! (3) 
willingness to undertake unpleasant tasks \ and W political orientation. 
Workers are assessed at monthly meetings of the whole brigade. Those 
receiving the highest ratings eat es pace setters. Hence tho title 
"pace * setter brigade 11 * 



* The latinisatiop. of Chinese script used in this text fallows 
Chinese official spelling (pinyia)* 
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